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THE WORSHIP OF THE BIBLE. 


Bibliolotry, the worship of the Bible, is 
responsible for the lack of reasonable reve- 
rence ‘these sacred writings merit. This 
reasonable reverence can be recovered only 
by frankly putting away the unreasonable 
reverence. We must exercise a superstition 
tosave a faith. We must part with the un- 
real Bible if we would hold the real Bible. 
Iconoclasm is not pleasant to any but the 
callow youth. It may be none the less 
needful; and then the sober man must not 
shrink from shivering the most sacred shrine. 

As runs the Hindoo thought, the Destroyer 
is one of the forms of the Divine Power. 
God is continually destroying works and 
creeds alike ; but in order to rebuild. 

“Whose voice then shook the earth: but now he hath 
promised, saying, yet once more I shake not the earth 
only, but also the heaven. And this word, Yet once 
more, signifieth the removing of those things that are 
shaken, as of things that have been made, that those 
things that cannot be shaken may remain.” 

According to its root, meaning “ learning ” 
isa “shaking.” Every new learning shakes 
society, now, as in the days past. As the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews saw, it 
is God who is iuhien society in every such 
new learning, to the end that “those things 
_ Which cannot be shaken may remain.” Man 
_ teed not fear to follow in the steps of God. 
There is danger now in shakit:g men’s faiths. 
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There is danger, too, in leaving men’s faith 


unshaken, unless the Divine process of pro- 
gress is wrong. In the stress and storm of the 
tossing sea, Faith may go down in the waters. 
It may also die of dry rot by the old wharves. 
There is danger in rash utterance, but there 
is at least equal danger in timid silence. The 
time never comes when reconstruction does 
not imperil some great interest. None the 
less the reconstruction must go on. Delay in 
pulling down may make building up the old 
structure impossible. 

As the story of past civilizations sadly 
shows, the gulf between the popular super- 
stitions and the thoughts of scholars may 
widen until no bridge can span it, and religion 
perishes in it. It seems to me that the time 
has come when the pulpit must no longer 
keep silence. Its silence will not seal the lips 
of other teachers. Books and papers are 
everywhere forcing the issue upon our gene- 
ration. Men’s minds are torn asunder, their 
souls are in the strife. It behooves the 
churches to remember that great word of 
Luther: “It is never safe to do anything 
against the truth!” 

When the venerable cathedral in which 
our fathers sought God and found Him, 
grows dangerously unsound ; when its columns 
have crumbled and its arches have sprung, 
and its stout oaken timbers have dried into 
dust, the guardians of the sacred pile must 
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plan its restoration as best they can. They 
must shore up its treacherous walls, take out 
its dead materials, carve new heads for the 
saints in the niches of the doors, build up the 
edifice anew, following faithfully as may be 
the old lines, and striving for the old spirit. 
When the scaffolding comes down, we may 
feel a shock of pain at the strange raw look 
of that which Time had stained with sacred- 
ness, But the minster has been saved for our 
children ; and when they shall gather within 
its historic walls, those walls will have grown 
venerable again with age, and they will not 
feel the loss which we have suffered, while as 
of old, they too shall hear the voice of God 
and find His holy Presence. 


A book let down out of the skies, immacu- 
late, infallible, oracular ; this is the traditional 
view of the Bible. 


I. This theory has no sufficient sanction by 
the Church. 


The Catholic or Ecumenical Creeds make 
no affirmation whatever concerning the Bible. 
This theory is found alone, in formal official 
statement in the creeds of minor authority, 
the utterances of councils of particular 
churches, as, for example, in the Tridentine 
Decrees and the Protestant Confessions of 
Faith. There is no unanimity of statement 
among these several Confessions. Some of 
the Protestant Confessions of the Reformation 
era state this theory moderately. Some of 
them hold it implicitly, without exact defi- 
nition. One, at least, is wholly silent upon 
the subject. The later creeds of Protestant- 
ism vary even more than the Reformation 
symbols. Such important churches as the 
Church of England, our own Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and the Methodist Church, 
have nothing of this theory in their official 
utterances. These three churches unite in 
this simple, practical, undogmatic statement 
(the sixth of the thirty-nine articles) : 

“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation: so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 


man, that it should be believed as an article of faith 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 


II, The Bible nowhere makes any such claim 
of infallibility for itself. 

The prophets did indeed use the habitual 
formula, “ Thus saith the Lord.” So did the 
false prophets as well as the true. It was the 
common formula of prophetism, indeed, of 


the Easterns generally when delivering them- | . 


selves of messages that burned in their souls. 
The Eastern mind assigns directly to God 
actions and influences which we Westerns 
assign to secondary causes. We are scien- 
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tific, they are poetic. We reach truth by 
reasonings, they by intuitions. No one egy 
follow the processes of the intuitions. To the 
mystic mind they are immediate illuminationg 
from on high, inspirations of the Spirit of 
God. In the realm of law we trace the 
action of natural forces, and are apt to think 
there is nothing more. In the realm of the 
unknown we feel the supernatural, and are 
apt to think it all in all. 

The great prophets themselves did not 
accept this language of other prophets un. 
questioningly. They denied the claim up. 
hesitatingly when satisfied that the m 
were not from on high. They distinguished 
between those who came in the name of the 
Lord; and so must we. They tried the 
spirits whether they were of God, bidding us 
do the same. 


The prophets were, in their lofty visionings, 
under an influence beyond their conscious. 
ness. 


“The passive master lent his hand 
To the great soul that o’er him planned.” 


There is positively nothing in the New 
Testament which lends a reasonable counte- 
nance to such an amazing theory.* 

Even the stock argument, used when all 
other quotations failed, disappears in the 
honesty of the revised New Testament. Peo- 
ple that know no Greek see now that Paul 
did not write “ All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God,” but (in 2 Timothy iii, 16.) 

“Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable 


for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.”’ 


The test of the inspiration of any writing 
is its efficacy to inspire life with goodness. 


III, The Bible carries the refutation of this 
claim (of infallibility) upon the face of is 
writings. 


The Old Testament historians contradict - 


each other in facts and figures, tell the same 
story in different ways, locate the same inci- 
dent at different periods, ascribe the same 
deeds to different men, quote statistics which 
are plainly exaggerated, mistake poetic legend 
for sober prose, report the marvelous tales of 
tradition as literal history, and give us state 
ments which cannot be read as scientific facts 
without denying our latest and most authori- 
tative hess: 


The historical books are seen to be the 


work of many hands in many ages. They 
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* That of an infallible Bible. 
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gather up the popular traditions of the race, 
carry down on their slow streams fragments 
from such far back ages that we have almost 
Jost the clue to their story: glacial boulders, 
that now lie strangely out of place in the 
rich fields of later eras ; songs of rude periods, 
nature myths, legends of semi-fabulous heroes, 
folk-lore of the tribes, scraps from long for- 
gotten books, entries from ancient annals, 

torn from the histories of other peoples 
to fill out the story; the whole worked over 
many times by many hands in many genera- 
tions. 

Just as Thirwall and Grote give us studies 
of Grecian history from the standpoint of 
monarchism and republicanism, so in Kings 
and Chronicles we have studies of Hebrew 
history from a prophetic and priestly point of 


view. 

The legislation of the Pentateuch, supposed 
formerly to have been drawn up by Moses, 
appears as it now stands, to be a codification, 
made as late as the Babylonian exile, under 


the influence of the hierarchical and ritual ; 


system, then crystallizing into the form familiar 
tous all. This codification, like its parallel 
in Roman history, the code of Justinian, col- 
lated the decisions and decrees already in 
existence from various periods, and reissued 
them as one body of laws. 

It brings together the “Judgments” of 
early days upon questions of civil life, the 
decisions of tribal heads concerning the rights 
of person and property, the counterparts of 
the “Dooms ” of English history ; the moral 
rules of the local priests in a simple state of 
society, and the ritual and discipline of a late 
ecclesiastical age. The compilation is not 
very skillfully done, so that we pass from the 
minutiz of a priest’s vade mecum in a highly 
developed hierarchical period to the civil 
statutes of a rude patriarchal society, whose 
very crimes are archaic. 


he prophecies break up into fragmentary | . 


collections, in which the words of many dif- 
ferent and obscure prophets are grouped 
under the name of some great prophet, as was 
quite natural in an uncritical age; the whole 
= being arranged with little chronological 
order. 

The Psalter separates into several books of 
sacred song, dating from different periods, 
They repeat the same Psalm, and divide one 
Psalm into two and join two into one, on 
principles by no means apparent to us. 


IV. The growth of this theory is plain to us, 
and discredits its authority. 


, ‘ We read in one of the historic 
books of the Jews (II: Maccabees xi, 13) that 


“Nehemiah founded a library and gathered | . 





together the writings concerning the Kings, 
and of the prophets, and (the songs) of David 
and epistles of Kings concerning temple gifts.” 
This formation of a National Library was 
really the germ out of which grew the Old 
Testament. It was a purely civic act by a 
layman, but it expressed the honor in which 
the national writings were coming to be held. 

Tradition has credited Ezra, the priestly 
coadjutor of Nehemiah, with the first forma- 
tion of the Old Testament Canon. The two 
traditions express one and the same fact from 
the secular and ecclesiastical points of view. 
In the exile, the stricken nation came to value 
and honor its national heritage as never before. 
Its literary sense was quickened by close con- 
tact with the civilization of Babylonia, whose 
great library constituted one of the chief 
treasures of the central city. It was natural 
that on their return to their native land the 
Jews should gather their race-writings and 
found a National Library. 


The law of Moses was now for the first time 
completely set before the people, and on the 
restoration to Judea was made the law of the 
land. It became, therefore, in a new sense 
sacred. . 

The fresh, free inspirations of the prophe 
—inspirations most real and divine—died out 
in the exile, smothered partly by this priestly 
development. 

When no living prophet arose to make 
men hear the voice of God, men had to hear- 
ken for that voice in the voice of the dead 
prophets. In the synagogues or meeting- 
houses which developed during the exile, 
when the holy temple was in ruins, and which, 
having been found useful, were continued in 
the restoration, the writings of the prophets 
were read each Sabbath. The true writings 
of the chief prophets had therefore to be indi- 
cated. Thus came the canon of the prophets. 


It was the period immediately following 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
which busied itself in closing the canon of 
Jewish Scriptures. Death bound up the 
Bible. No new chapters could be added, 
because there was no more life left to write 
them. In its dotage, this noble nation became 
known, by its superstitious reverence for the 
law, as “the people of the book.” Learned 
doctors gravely taught their pupils that “God 
himself studies the law for the first three hours 
every day.” 

The superstitious exaltation of the sacred 
writings, coincident with the lapsing life of 
the nation, was partially responsible for it, as it 
discouraged the fresh inspirations of the soul, 
and suppressed all free spiritual thought. 
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Bibliolotry has bred a superstitious use of 
the Bible which has always made mischief, 
though a mischief never realized so sensibly 
as now. It has taught men to turn to these 
holy books and accept unquestioningly all 
therein recorded as authoritative on our 
thought and life. It has barred all research 
which even seemed to contradict its history 
or science,and has held Europe in mental 
swaddling-bands, preventing normal growth. 
It has taught most Christian kings to war 
with easy consciences, after the fashion of the 
Israelites in Canaan, and priests to sing sol- 
emn Te Deums over battle-fields where men 
lay weltering in one another’s blood. It has 
given slave-owners the coveted proof that 
slavery was a divine institution, and has 
founded the auction block for human cattle 
solidly upon the laws of God. It has supplied 
Joseph Smith with a warrant for polygamy 
in the social usages of Arab sheiks 3,000 years 
ee RTC rg TENG § IG 
. ° It has arrayed faith against reason 
by the necessity it has imposed of reconciling 
every new discovery with the cosmogony of 
Genesis, or the metaphysics of Romans; put- 
ting asunder those whom God hath joined 
together, in the needless conflict of science 
and religion. : ; : . : ° 

It has fathered the doubt which to-day sits 
cheerless and chill within the hearts and 
homes of thousands who once rejoiced in the 
warmth and light of God, but who now accept 
the alternative their teachers thrust upon 
them—* all or none”—and throw away the 
Blessed Book wherein God of old revealed 
Himself to them. 


It has slid in a false bottom to men’s faith; 
showing in a suppositious revelation of miracle 
above the real revelation which is in nature 
and in man, and in Christ as in the ideal 
man ; and this holds back that reconstruction 
of belief of which Providence is forcing on, 
as it is shaking all things, to settle faith upon 
the everlasting verities, whereon Religion, 

lanting its feet on the solid rock, may lift its 
fread into the skies, and worship Him in whom 
we live and move and have our being.— From 
R. Heber Newton’s “Right and Wrong Use of 
the Bible.” 


Waar is being religious but always seeing 
God’s infinite love in everything, and loving 
him all the time? It is seeing his mercy in 
the sun and sky, in the hills and plains, in 
daily life, with its discipline and education ; 
in the friendship of our friends; in our 
insight into new truths, in the grand oppor- 
tunities of daily service of the human race 
which he affords us. It is hearing and an- 
swering his invitation to come to him to be 
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inspired, to be filled with light, to be filled 
with love, to be filled with power.—Jameg 


Freeman Clarke. ae 


INCIDENTS 


In the lives of Friends active in Society g 
century ago, culled from ‘“ Biographical 
Sketches and Anecdotes of Friends.” 


John Parker was born in Wilmington, in 
the State of Delaware, in the year 1748, 
He was by birth a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

He once, in his earnest, animated manner, 
gave a ministering Friend an account of the 
way in which he became a Quaker. His 
narrative was to this effect: At the time the 
English army, early in the Ninth month, 1777, 
after having landed at the head of Elk Creek, 
were approaching Philadelphia, they passed 
near the place where he lived. He was out 
of his house, and a company of Hessians 
meeting him, appeared disposed to rob him, 
By some means they learned that he wasa 
Quaker, whereupon they desisted from all 
acts of violence towards him, but carried him 
to the English officer in command. Here, 
too, probably, the reputation of the Society 
of which he was then but an unworthy mem- 
ber, cast a shield over him, and he was told 
that he should receive no harm. He must, 
however, remain with them for a time, as 
they were about to engage with the Ameri- 
can army, and if he were released, he might 
carry to their opponents the knowledge of 
their position and their intentions. They 
treated him, however, kindly, and the chief 
officer of that portion of the army kept him 
near his person. As they were standing on | 
the Brandywine hills, surveying the beautiful 
country around—beautiful although arrayed 
in the graver tints of early autumn—the — 
British officer made many remarks on the 
loveliness of the scene. At last the firing 
commenced, and John, who was still near the 
officer, saw many fall around him. The 
awfulness of his situation, in the conscious- 
ness that he was unprepared for death, made 
him tremble. The officer perceived the un- 
easiness of his companion, and, smiling on 
him, inquired if he was afraid. To this John — 
promptly replied, “ Yes.” As no object was 
to be gained by detaining him any longer, he 
was told he might go, and he soon reached 
his home in safety. As John in his old age 
related this circumstance, he added, “ That — 
day made mea Quaker. I never was one — 
before.” _ & 

After John Parker was acknowledged as @ — 
minister by his Friends, he sometimes paid 


religious visits within the limits of his own © | 
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him that religious duty must take precedence 


Yearly Meeting. Yet he went not much 
abroad. 

He continued laboring faithfully in his 
gift, and cheering his neighbors by his animated 
manners and kind interest in their welfare. 
One day, having been favored to preach the 
Gospel with an unusual degree of the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and power, on leaving 
the door of Kennett Meeting-house, he ap- 
peared very cheerful, as was frequently the 
case with him under such circumstances, shak- 
ing hands with and addressing some pleasant 
remark to each person as he passed along. 
One of his sober neighbors, not a Friend, who 
had been at meeting that morning, stood a 
little back from the crowd, with much solemn 
gravity expressed in his countenance, viewing 
John’s cheerful progress among his Friends. 
When John reached the spot where he stood, 
the neighbor, taking his offered hand, said, 
“[ do marvel how you can be so lively and 
pleasant, immediately after having been so 
favored as you have been this morning, while 
engaged in the solemn and awful work of the 
ministry.” After a short pause, John said, 
“7 find I can raise a variety of crops, and 
keep different kinds of animals on my small 
farm by keeping good strong fences between 
the different fields, so as to confine everything 
to its proper place.” “I see,” answered his 
neighbor, “that much depends upon good 
strong fences to keep everything in its proper 

lace, and that there is, in fact, but a step 
rom one field of labor to another.” 

John was in limited circumstances when he 
began life, but, through industry and economy, 
he supported a large family with reputation. 
He continued to labor with his own hands 
until quite advanced in years, yet he was very 
Seal after he had submitted to the cross of 
Christ, not to allow his temporal affairs to 
prevent his attending his own meeting or to 
interfere with his other religious concerns. 
Our Christian duties ought to be attended to, 
however much we may in a pecuniary point 
of view suffer thereby, inasmuch as heavenly 
' riches exceed in value mere earthly treasure; 
yet men seldom suffer loss by attending dili- 
gently their religious meetings. 

On a certain occasion the late Timothy 
Paxson closed his place of business in order 
that he might attend his week-day meeting. 
During the time he was absent for this pur- 

, a customer went to his store with the 
intention of purchasing five hundred barrels 
of flour for immediate shipment. Finding 
that the door was shut, the man turned into 
an adjoining store and made his purchase. 
When Timothy returned from meeting, his 
neighbor who had made the sale, came to see 
him, and informed him what he had lost by 
his going to meeting. Timothy quietly told 


of worldly business. The next morning a 
vessel arrived from Europe, bringing in- 
formation of a sudden advance in the price 
of breadstuffs, and Timothy sold his flour at 
a dollar a barrel more than he would have 
received if he had not been at meeting. 

Another Friend of this city, who deceased 
some years since, said that it had always been 
the practice of himself and brothers, who 
were his partners, regularly to attend all their 
week-day meetings. He added, they thought 
that even in a pecuniary point of view, they 
had never lost one cent by it. He said that 
once, on meeting-day, one of their largest 
customers called, and, as the members of the 
firm were all absent, he, in a great hurry to 
procure his goods, went to another store, where 
he purchased his six months’ supply. After 
meeting they were informed of what had 
happened, and came to the conclusion that in 
this one instance they had been: pecuniarily 
losers by attending to their religious duties. 
But the result proved otherwise. Before the 
time came round at which payment for the 
purchase would in common course have been 
made, the customer was a bankrupt, and they 
saved the whole amount of the bill which he 
would have bought of them had they been at 
the store. These instances are introduced to 
show that apparent losses in support of our 
duty are not always really so, and that while 
it is the business of a Christian to walk in the 
path his Master points out, without reasoning 
as to consequences, yet that our Blessed Care- 
taker often causes outward prosperity to at- 
tend a faithful performance of duty. 

Joshua Evans was at times led to make 
comparisons in his ministry, some of which, 
although startling to his hearers while he was 
enunciating them, were found at the close to 
be exceedingly pertinent, and to leave valua- 
ble and lasting impressions. On one occasion, 
while on a religious visit in the limits of New 
York Yearly Meeting, he held a meeting, at 
which there were few Friends present, but 
many others, among whom were the most 
respectable and best educated people of the 
neighborhood. After a time of silence, Joshua 
arose, and commenced speaking tothisimport : 
‘ Suppose a person emiuent for wisdom among 
you, being about to perform a journey, should 
harness his horse behind his wagon! Would 
you not, if he were your friend, remonstrate 
against the measure, and if he persisted, would 
you not think him irrational, and that his 
undertaking would never be accomplished ?” 

As Joshua spoke these sentences, the con- 
gregation seemed astonished. Joshua then 
quoted the text, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” “This,” 
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said he, “was an admonition or command- 
ment of the blessed Saviour Himself; but 
people generally, instead of obeying Him, seek 
first the things of this world and the glory 
thereof, and appear to be under an apprehen- 
sion that the Sletden and righteousness of 
God will be added, without their care or con- 
cern. When or how it is to be obtained 
seems a matter of indifference to them, al- 
though they think and say, ‘ It is desirable.’ 
In this careless and unconcerned state, many 
are summoned to appear before the Great 
Judge who gave forth the command. These 
careless and unconcerned ones are more un- 
likely to accomplish the design of their crea- 
tion, and to be saved with an everlasting 
salvation, than the man would be to accom- 
plish his journey whose horse was hitched 
behind his wagon.” The assembly, by this 
time, began to appreciate the fitness of the 
comparison, and appeared to feel the solemnity 
and importance of the subject. The baptiz- 
ing power of Truth was manifested that day 
among them, and many tears of contrition 
were shed. The meeting was long remem- 
bered in that neighborhood, and was often 
spoken of by those who had attended it, who 
manifested a high degree of veneration and 
respect for the simple-hearted preacher. 





DEBT PAYING. 
The ethics and economics of debt-paying 
are considered by the Interior: 


There are two leading incentives to the 
prompt payment of debts, one of which is 
economic, and the other moral. Men like to 
have the reputation of being prompt payers, 
because it gives them a very important advan- 
tage in the prosecution of business, and be- 
cause it is an element of popularity and a 
basis of personal esteem. But the moral con- 
sideration is higher and better. Men who 
pay as promptly as is possible, because to do 
otherwise is to inflict injury upon those who 

ve them their confidence, are more relia- 

le than those who do so from selfish consid- 
erations. The failure to pay a debt does not 
always inflict serious injury ; but it does in 
many, if not in most, cases. It inflicts anx- 
iety and inconvenience, and in very many 
cases it inflicts ruin, upon creditors; and the 
evil extends beyond, and disquiets or injures 
or ruins many others. A selfish payer will 
take care of his note in bank, and will sacri- 
fice his tradesman in order to do it. There is 
no evil, but much good in a judicious and 
guarded credit system ; and men will not in- 
frequently, through no fault of their own, find 
themselves unable to meet a pecuniary obli- 
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others as possible. He should pay those firgt 
who would be most injured by delay, and that 
without regard to the effect it might haye 
upon his credit in influential financial quay. 
ters. A man who refuses to pay when he cay 
pay a debt is guilty of wanton wrong and sip, © 
Some persons think they cannot pay a debt, 
when by proper effort and a little just and 
honorable sacrifice they can pay it. 





THE DIVINE FORGIVENESS. 


There is probably no virtie which the 
average man finds it more difficult to exercise 
than that of forgiveness of wrong ; there is 
therefore no grace of God which the ave 
man finds it more difficult to comprehend, 
Theology has not illuminated, it has obscured, 
the teaching of revelation on this subject, 
The principles upon which God acts in the 
forgiveness of sin are so large that the human 
spirit cannot accept them, and therefore it 
employs the intellect to explain them away, 
We look at God’s love as we look at his sun, 
through a smoked glass, in order that we may 
look at it at all. His forgiving kindness ig 
so Jarge, so generous, so free, so trustful, that 
we cannot think it; when we come across 
passages in the Bible which teach it, we 
obliterate or eclipse them with others which 
we search after for the purpose; when an oe- 
casional prophet arises in the church who 
catches the spirit of Isaiah’s prophecy, of 
Paul’s experience, of Christ’s life and death, 
and reflects it in paradoxes—for only a 
paradox can state the fulness and freeness of 
God’s forgiving love—the church stops its 
ears against His teaching, as impossible, if 
not immoral. We have yet to learn that love 


and trust are greater deterrents from wrong. } 
y 


doing than fear; that men are more easi 
weaned from sinful courses by spiritual sym- 
pathy than by inflicted penalty; that more 
liars have been cured of falsehood by implicit 
confidence than were ever cured by the rod; 
that love casts hate out of the human soul, 
and wrath and bitterness intrench it there. 
Among the declarations of the Bible of 
divine forgiveness, which we thus habituall 
minimize, are those which reveal God’s feel- 
ing and action toward the repentant. When 
men repent toward society, society receives 
them only after they have doubly earned a 
re-entrance : first expiating their sin by @ 
penalty, and, second, earning confidence and 
respect by a new life. This is partly a neces 
sity. We have no way of judging of the 
sincerity of repentance but by a reformed 
conduct. 
answers to its first aspiration. 


gation. In such a case, his duty is to render | ness is not merely a remission of penalty. It 


his temporary failure as little injurious to | does not always even include a remission of 7% 





But God, who reads the heart, — 
The forgive: | 
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ty. Penalty may bea part of forgive- 


| pess—a@ necessary means for the redemption 


of the wrong-doer from the power and 
dominion of his sin. But it does always in- 
clude a reinstatement in the divine confidence 
god affection. Ifa man has done wrong, and 
abandons his wrong-doing, and makes what 
tion he can for it, and desires to be 
cleansed from it, and is willing to acknow- 
ledge it, and to bear the just and natural 
uences of it, he is by that very fact 
prought back into God’s confidence and 
esteem. There is no penance here, no purga- 
tory hereafter. The Prodigal may hold him- 
self afar off from his Father in fear, but his 
Father does not hold himself afar off from 
the Prodigal in distrust. He buries his sin 
in the depths of the sea; he blots it out of 
the book of his remembrance; he remembers 
it no more against him forever. David suffers 
for his adultery ; but David retains his king- 
ship, and is restored to his old condition of 
filial relationship with God. It is never once 
brought up as a reproach against him after 
he has repented of it and done what he can to 
atone for it. Peter denies his Lord with 
oaths and cursings; proves himself both 
apostate and coward. But his Lord does not 
wait for him to prove himself faithful and 
brave. The angel’s message after Christ’s 
resurrection is,“ Go tell his disciples and 
Peter.” When the risen Lord meets the 
eleven He breathes on Peter with the other 
ten, and gives to him, with them, the awful 
wer to remit and retain sins; and in that 

t interview, just before his ascension, he 
recommissions Peter to preach the Gospel, 
and reintrusts him with even the lambs, in a 
commission twice repeated, that Peter may 
know how fully abandonment and repentance 
of sin have reinstated him in the affection and 
esteem of his Master and his Lord. 

In this, as in all else, we are to be followers 
of Christ; we are to be imitators of God as 
dear children. We cannot accept a Gospel 
which we refuse to give; nor’preach a Gospel 
which we refuse to practice. When we pray, 
“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us,” we remind 
ourselves that God expects us to be magnani- 
mous, generous, trusting, in our treatment of 
repentant wrong-doers, as He is in His treat- 
ment of us when we repent of our wrong-do- 
ing. Society, if it is Christian, must treat 
evil-doers who have abandoned their evil life 
as God treats them. It is true that there is a 
radical difference. God knows the heart ; he 
needs not, therefore, to wait for demonstra- 
tion; and he cannot be deceived by illusive 
repentings. We cannot read the heart. And 


if there is danger that a too censorious judg- 


ment will drive back repenting souls into des- 
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pair, there is also danger that a too charita- 
ble judgment will pacify their conscience 
with a mere sensuous and temporary regret. 
For regret is not repentance ; one may regret 
the sin because of its consequences. Refor- 
mation is not repentance; one may reform 
because a sinful life costs much and pays 
little. Repentance is the revolt of the con- 
science against the wrong-doing, because it is 
a wrong-doing. Its language is that of the 
fifty-first Psalm ; that of the Prodigal Son; 
that of Paul in more than one passage of his 
experience. But words are cheap; and one 
may easily borrow the language of David or 
Paul who knows nothing of his experience. 
Only deeds can demonstrate the reality of re- 
pentance; and even deeds may be deceptive. 
Thus we must often wait for evidence which 
God does not wait for. But if a man has 
sinned, and we are satisfied that he has re- 
pented, and he has given evidence of his re- 
pentance by abandoning his sin and by 
acknowledging it, without concealment, pallia- 
tion, or defense, and if he has borne un- 
shrinkingly the penalty, and has done all 
that conscience and duty call on him to do 
to repair the evil of his wrong-doing, the 
Christian individual, the Christian teacher, 
the Christian Church, Christian society, 
should both preach and practice the divine 
forgiveness; they should bury his sin in the 
depths of the sea, they should remember it no 
more against him forever, they should blot it 
out of the book of their remembrance. This 
is the law of the Christian household, of the 
Christian Church, of the Christian State. 
When Paul preached this doctrine of 
divine forgiveness, he was denounced as im- 
moral. Do you not see, said the Pharisee, 
the inevitable effect of preaching this doctrine 
of a free grace? men will continue in sin, 
that grace may abound. When Luther 
preached it, the Roman Catholic Church 
echoed this condemnation. Both Pharisee 
and Romanist were doubtless sincere. They 
both really believed that the preacher of free 
grace and full forgiveness palliated and ex- 
cused sin. For they could not understand 
the love that so hated sin as to welcome to 
the adoption of son and brother the one who 
has abandoned and set his life resolutely 
away from his sin. But Christianity con- 
quered sin, which Pharisaism was powerless 
to conquer; and the Reformation, with its 
preaching of free forgiveness, has done in- 
finitely more to redeem Europe from sin than 
Rome, with its penance and its purgatory. It 
was not the purest spirits of Palestine who 
were eager to stone the guilty woman; the 
purest spirit stooped and wrote with his 
finger on the ground, that he might not see 
the shrinking figure and blushing face of the 
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guilty one, and so add to her shame and con- 
fusion. 

We leave our readers to lay this standard 
of divine forgiveness alongside the actual 
teaching of the pulpit, the actual life of the 
home, the actual treatment of children by 
parents and of wrong-doers by the State, and 
judge for themselves how far we fall below 
the divine forgiveness in our preaching and 
our practice; how little, indeed, we even 
understand what it is.— Christian Union. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PHEBE D. WIGGINS. 


The removal by death of this dear friend 
and relative brings grief and sorrow to the 
writer of this, for she tended him in early 
childhood, when first to recover from sickness, 
he was taken from the city to the healthy re- 
gion of Jericho, Long Island, where the 
ocean breeze, softened as it passes over the 
foot hills of Westbury, brought healing on 
its wings. It also brings to mind those now 


ancient days of our country before railroads 
existed, and when turnpikes were a luxury 
and good roads a rarity. 

About the year 1822 the enterprizing hus- 
band of the deceased, with his faithful, de- 
voted helpmate and four children, one an in- 


fant, with a view to improve their condition, 
set off from Jericho, Long Island, for that 
then distant country, Indiana, in two cov- 
ered wagons, and were 26 days performing a 
journey now easily and luxuriously performed 
in the same number of hours. 

Enduring privations unthought of in trav- 
eling now, sometimes “camping out,” as we 
call it, though with very meagre fittings for 
it to what is brought into use now; at other 
times getting the luxury of spreading their 
beds on the floor of some hospitable log 
house to pass the night. 

But, cheered and sustained by an unfalter- 
ing trust in that Arm that never tires, they 
were at length favored to reach their destina- 
tion in safety, and in comparative health. 

Carrying with them an unblemished repu- 
tation, the husband, a tanner and currier by 
trade and occupation, soon made his way on- 
ward and upward, his stern uprightness and 
business ability winning him friends, and 
his industry and tact bringing him compara- 
tive wealth and positions of trust, until, now 
several years ago, he passed to everlasting 
rest. 

His widow, the deceased, who now in ripe 
old age, in the general enjoyment heretofore 
of exceptionally good health, with faculties 
comparatively unimpaired, and able to go 
about and supervise her household affairs till 


a few days before her final departure, cheered | 
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by the care and companionship of a number 

of her descendants, and after the enjoyment 

of the luxury of a cheerful old age, has now 

gone to join her life companion in that land 

where there is no farewell. D. D. W 
Ninth mo. 26th, 1884. 
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Tue Brste.—A thoughtful review of R, 
Heber Newton’s “ Right and Wrong Uses of 
the Bible” was published some months ago 
in our columns, and we have deemed it right 
to present to our readers a féw specimen 
pages from this work, that they may judge 
for themselves as to the character of the 
edifice by a specimen brick. 

Our writer teaches or desires to teach 
that “it is a wrong use of the Bible to accept 
its utterances indiscriminately as the words 
of God; to quote every saying of every 
speaker in its pages, or every deed of every 
actor in its histories as expressing the mind 
of God.” 

He also endeavors to ‘show us that the 
right use of the Bible “is .to ennoble 
our ideals, to quicken our aspirations, to 
clear the illusions of the senses, to dissipate 
the glamor of the world, to purify our pas 
sions, to bring our powers well in hand to 
a firm will; and, through the mystic laws of 
nature and of conscience which we thus 


endeavor to obey, to breathe within our 


souls a sacred sense of the Presence of a 
Power, infinite and eternal and loving right- 
eousness, whom to know ‘ is life eternal.’ ” 
The Book of Books is at the head of that 
branch of literature which is esteemed . the 
literature of power. It has ever been a store 
house of power to poet and to sage, and 
Christian literature owes its efficacy in the 
elevation of human thought to the inspira 
tion which the best writers have drawn 
from the writings of the prophets and sages 
of ancient Israel, and from the faith, hope 
and love that radiate from the pages of the 
first apostles of Christianity. It is a lite 
rature of ethical and of spiritual power, and 


in it evermore is to be found nutriment for” 


spiritual life and for that passionate love 
for righteousness which is religion. 


=> 
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But of all this we are deprived unless 
we use the Bible aright, that is, rationally 
and according to the best light of our day 
and time. Let legend and myth be mere 
Jegend and myth, with their ethical signifi- 
cance, and let us use, if we may, the mag- 
net of real spirituality to detect spiritual 
yerities and high morality in the utterances 
of the holy men of old who wrote as the 
Gpirit gave them light and wisdom. 

Coleridge called the books of the Hebrew 
prophets, collectively, the ‘‘ Statesman’s Man- 
ual,” and England’s great minister of state, 
Wm. E. Gladstone, declares that the right 
administration of public affairs is an essen- 
tially religious service. , 

Israel’s prophets of the anxious days of 
political strife were not rebuked and silenced 
for “ meddling in politics,” but poured forth 
noble strains of counsel of prophetic pro- 
mise, and of warning to ruler and to peo- 
ple; and in the name of the Eternal Right- 
eous One they struck boldly at all existing 
wrongs in the commonwealth of Israel. Our 
public men may well go to the prophets of 
the days of old for counsels and admoni- 
tions more powerful and searching than the 


religious teachers of our time might think | 


it judicious to venture upon. 

“They were preachers to the corporate 
conscience of Israel, and dealt with subjects 
which the modern pulpit effiminately shuns. 
In strains of pure and passionate patriotism, 
they delighted to vision before the people 
the ideal State and its ideal King; thus to 
lead the aspirations of the nation to higher 
ambition than martial prowess and diploma- 
tic craft.” 

This is a portrait of the ideal ruler (Isaiah 
xi, 2-5): 

“The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
The spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
The spirit of counsel and might, 
The spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord; 
And shall make him of quick understanding in the 
fear of the Lord: 
And he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
Neither reprove after the hearing of the ears: 
But with righteousness shall he judge the poor 


And reprove with equity for the meek of the 
earth.” 


LookINnG ON THE Bricut SrpE.—A cheer- 
ful spirit, with a disposition to look on the 
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bright side of life, is a trait of character not 
sufficiently valued. If it was, there would 
be more attention paid to its cultivation, and 
in the lights and shades that are interwoven 
in all human lives the darker tints would 
grow less, and the sunny spots show a cor- 
responding increase. 

Through the agency of the printing press 
the calamities and crimes of the whole uni- 


‘| verse are so persistently put before us that 


we need to be well fortified by a cheerful na- 
ture, else we should be ready to give this 
world over to that which is evil and wholly 
evil—a very grave error. When we contrast 
our times with those of a century ago, or 
even one-half that period, we find the march is 
onward and upward. 


As moral reformers, we are not sufficiently 
patient of delay, though we know, down, 
deep in our hearts, that the growth of good 
is “ exceeding sure.” To help us to bear with 
this delay it is well sometimes to cheer our- 
selves and others by making notes of the 
many signs of advance, and place these be- 
side the record of that which retards moral 
growth. 


In a recent paper, one keenly alive to the 
injurious effect of tobacco made the following 
observation of an excursion on a Western 
railroad: “There were on the train three 
hundred and sixty-six persons, nearly every 
one teachers, of whom some one hundred and 
twenty-five or one hundred and fifty were 


men. Of these it was learned that but six 
used tobacco in any form. A remarkable 
though most welcome fact, which should be 
known in these days of smoking and chew- 
ing.” 

His example should be followed, and all 
such happy thoughts spoken for the encour- 
agement of those who work, yet are not able 
to see good results, and perchance lose their 
faith in goodness, and then the shadows will 
gather and the cheerful spirit depart. 

If we can but “keep the eye single” to 
the light that is to guide us aright, and the 
heart and mind open to receive the new re- 
vealings, we shall feel a perfect trust in the 
power of the Highest; and, feeling thus, we 
we shall be able to bear whatever comes to 
us calmly and cheerfully; and a continual 
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cheerfulness is a most manifest sign of a wis- 
dom that comes from a firm reliance on God. 





DEATHS, 


WIGGINS.—On Ninth month 23d, 1884, at 
Richmond, Ind., Phebe D., widow of Daniel 
P. Wiggins, in the 88th year of her age; a 
member of White Water Monthly Meeting. 





THE APACHE INDIANS IN PEACE. 


We hear of the Indians mostly, if not en- 
tirely, when they go on the war-path. But 
General Crook has lately written to Herbert 
Welsh, of this city, a very interesting letter, 
which has been published in The Evangelist, 
of New York, describing the peace condition 
of the Apaches on the San Carlos reserva- 
tion, in Arizona. There are now about five 
thousand of these Indians, including the Chi- 
racahua Apaches, whom the General followed 
across the Mexican line into the Sierra Madre 
Mountains, last year. . This latter band num- 
bered about five hundred, of whom 129 are 
warriors and half-grown boys. They were 
the last body of American Indians to come 
in from the war-path. 

At the time of writing his letter, General 
Crook said that every one of the Apaches, 
excepting infant children and a very few 
broken-down old men and women, was “ hard 
at work trying to make acrop.” The crops 
were then looking well, including barley, 
corn, hay and vegetables. It was expected 
that not only would the Indians be able to 
raise enough for their own wants, but that 
they would have some to sell to the garrisons 
of the United States troops at San Carlos and 
Fort Apache. It was proposed to build a 
water-power mill for them, so that their grain 
could be ground at a moderate charge, as 
they i that they had to “sell it at 
two and three cents a pound, and then turn 
round and pay nine cents for flour.” 

As to the order and good behavior amongst 
these Indians, General Crook declared his 
firm belief that there was not in Pennsyl- 
vania “a village of the same population 
more peaceable and law-abiding than the five 
thousand Apaches on the San Carlos.” And 
as to the processes of change that go on 
amongst them since they have been persuaded 
to turn from war to peace, he says: 

“ No sermon that was ever preached on the 
dignity of labor could imprint upon the sav- 
age mind the impression he receives when he 
sees that work means money, and that the ex- 
act measure of his industry is to be found in 
his pocket-book. . He recognizes at 
once that our regulative system is well adapt- 
ed for the preservation of property or the 
preservation of order, which is almost the 
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same thing; consequently he accepts and in: 
tates with scrupulous fidelity the simply: 
forms of our judicial proceedings in dealing 
with offenders in his own tribe. An enligh 
ened self-interest begins to dawn and te 
him that intemperance and industry q 
exist in the same camp. He prompily 
cedes to the suggestions that the manufactg, 
of this favorite liquor, “tizwin,” be stopped 
and that the corn once used for this pr 

be sold for money or ground into meal, 

he begins to see how great is the money 

of his squaw’s labor, and no difficulty is gy 
perienced in doing away with the ferociog 
custom of slashing off a poor wife’s nog) 
every time that a drunken maniac imagj 
he has some cause for jealousy. This is ng 
a fancy sketch, but an accurate recital gf 
what was done for all the Apaches in 187}, 
1874 and 1875, and what is now going m 
among the Chiracahua band.” 

It is gratifying to learn these details eo. 
cerning the Indian under conditions of peace, 
and to have them furnished us by so compe 
tent and trustworthy a witness as Genergl 
Crook. His labors are worthy of the highest 
praise.— American. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOMEWARD GLEANINGS. 
xI. 

Before leaving the Thousand Isles, it is 
very natural to glance downward on the 
and note what might be the most profitably 
route homeward. The Utica and Black River 
Railroad seenis to run directly southward 
from Clayton, on the St. Lawrence, and passes 
immediately by Trenton Falls, so long 4 
fashionableand fayoritesummer resort, p 
by tourists, and exalted by poets. Why may 
we not pause here and see one more of the 
choice places of the earth, before leaving this, 
life of dalliance for the season. 

In a neat steamboat (the Maynard) we 
make the voyage from Alexandria Bay 
Clayton in the brightness of the early mom 
ing hour, and take the train for Utica while 
it is yet early. Then the great, noble river 
is left behind and we pass downward intoa 
land of labor, care and hope, far different 
from the isles of joyance we have left. The 
country gradually increases in richness as we} 
go southward, till we find ourselves in a fer+ 
tile ‘limestone land, beautifully cultivated, 
and get to our destination, Trenton Fall 
Station, a little past midday. A stage is ia” 
waiting to carry us to the Falls, one mile 
distant, and we are very soon at Moores) 
Hotel, near the entrance to the gorge of 
cataracts of the West Canada Creek. 

This gorge of three miles in the limesid 
strata, which here forms a bed of 500 feet 
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ickness, is of deep interest to the geologist, 


4 for this Trenton limestone is the grave of the 


trilobite and of myriad forms of marine life 
of the earlier geological ages. These fossils 
‘gre a marketable commodity, and all the 
larger and more interesting specimens which 
‘|ay exposed have long since been gathered up, 
and we have no dreams of finding anything 


‘of much value. I suppose if a seeker after 


imens has a large, heavy hammer, and 
can break off slices of the rock, trilobites as 
ig and perfect as any in the excellent mu- 
seum of the hotel can yet be found. The first 
sensation on entering the ample chasm, is 
that of interest in the rock in which it has 
been cut by the little river (West Canada 
Creek) which flows swiftly through it at our 
feet. The layers vary in color, some being 
uite dark and others crystalline and almost 
white. They are nearly, if not quite, hori- 
zontal, varying from an inch to three or four 
inches in circumference, and being separated 
by a thin stratum of soft carbonaceous shale. 
Now I think the fossil hunter might, with a 
chisel and hammer, pry off sheets of the rock 
and mayhap find wondrous creatures lying 
solemnly in state to testify to our age of the 
earlier steps of the Creative Wisdom, as from 
one form of life fitted to the earth’s condition, 
was evolved another, and then another more 
highly endowed, until at length after incal- 
ble ages of steady advancement, and of 
continually improving conditions of life, came 
about the present world with all its inhabit- 
ants peopling earth, air, and waters. 


“There’s never a leaf or bud, too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace,’’ 


and we must believe that the work of creation 

is still advancing to better and into some 

_ ideal of which we have as yet but 
int conception. 

The long continuance of time, is profoundly 
impressed upon the mind by the vast number 
of these layers, which perhaps do not average 
more than an inch in thickness in the great 
bed of 500 feet of limestone. 

Fanny Kemble, who visited this chasm 
more thau a generation ago, thus gives her 
impression: “The rocks around are high to 
the heavens, scooped, and singularly regular ; 
and the sides of the torrent are every now 
and then paved with large smooth layers of 
rock, as even and regular in their proportions 
as if fairies had done the work.” 

The first cataract (Sherman’s Falls) is soon 
reached, and we sit down to admire it duly 
before clambering up to its brink. Fanny 
Kemble speaks of it as extremely beautiful, 


_ and as coming down like a great, rolling heap 


ofamber. So it looks yet, for this river comes 
down from the swamps and lakes of the Adi- 
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rondacks, bringing the wine-colored stain 
which reminded Fredericka Bremer of sherry. 
According to the Swedish lady who was here 
in the autumn of 1850: “It is a wild, violent 
fall, hurling itself through an immense chasm 
of rock. The water, which has the color of 
sherry, leaps from between lofty, dark walls 
of rock like a Berserk, from ledge to ledge in 
the wildest tamult, gleaming in the sun, tum- 
bling into abysses, leaping over masses of 
rock and trunks of trees, rending down and 
overwhelming everything in its career.” 

N. P. Willis deemed it the place above all 
others where it is a luxury to stay. Other 
writers, very extravagantly, as I think, pro- 
fess to prefer it to Niagara, to which it is not 
in the least comparable. “One star differeth 
from another in glory,” and one does not in 
the least exalt these lovely cascades by making 
them rivals to the glory and wonder of the 
world, the Thunderer of the Waters. The 
Mohawk Indians called this Kaw-ya-hoo-ra, 
the leaping waters. It is much to be regretted 
that this name has been displaced by Trenton, 
which surely is the rightful property of the 
capital of New Jersey. 

A walk of about two miles, extends from 
the foot of the stairway up the chasm; and I 
feel bound to say for the benefit of persons no 
longer blessed with the elasticity of youth, 
that .it involves considerable fatigue and is 
not unattended with danger, especially in the 
upper part of the way. ‘There are six cata- 
racts, all differing in height and breadth, and 
the river meanders even in this deep, rocky 
channel. ‘ 

I think the choice part of the Trenton Falls 
is the High Falls, which are encountered next 
after leaving Sherman Falls. Says Sherman : 
“The eye, elevated at a considerable angle, 
beholds a perpendicular rock. one hundred 
feet high, extending across the opening in a 
diagonal line from the mountainous walls on 
each side rising seventy or eighty feet still 
higher. Over this the whole river descends, 
first perpendicularly about forty feet, the main 
body rushing to the left. On the right it 
pours down in a beautiful white sheet. For 
a short distance in the middle the rock is left 
entirely naked, exhibiting a perpendicular 
and bold breastwork, as though reared by art 
to divide the beautiful white sheet on the one 
side from the overwhelming fury of the waters 
on the other. They unite on a flat below ; 
then, with a tumultuous foam, veer suddenly 
down an inclination of rocky steps, whence 
the whole river is precipitated into a wide, 
deep, and dark basin, forty feet underneath, 
mountainous walls rising on each side of the 
stream nearly 200 feet; tall hemlocks and 
bending cedars extending their branches on 
the verge above.” 
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At the time of the spring freshets, the river 
swells a hundred fold, it is said, and these cat- 
aracts become wonderful in their tumultuous 
force and volume, causing the earth to trem- 
ble. The winter is also considered very mag- 
nificent, but the approaches are dangerous, 
and few would try clambering about in this 
mighty glen when ice and snow are to be en- 
countered on the perilously narrow footpaths. 

In the higher stages, we find pot holes of all 
sizes in process of formation, and the walls of 
the chasm give every evidence of the wear and 
tear of sills of the torrent whirling round 
and round fragments of granite which by its 
hardness makes a strong impression upon the 
softer limestone and cuts it away unrelent- 
ingly. Great amphitheatres, castellated pro- 
jections, tiny waterfalls from the overhanging 
rock above, and a certain architectural gran- 


deur of the scene has suggested the name of | 


Cascade of the Alhambra for the next‘ fall. 

In these later stages of our walk and scram- 
ble I find the strata composed of bivalve 
shells, Terebratulz and Producti, with merely 
a cement to unite them together. Orthocera- 
tites, stems of Crinoidea, and many other 
curious forms are found pressed together, and 
I readily secured a fragment which I was 
willing to carry home, in proof that I have 
indeed been in the canyon of Trenton Falls. 
The geological order of these rocks is account- 
ed to be transition by the scientific authori- 
ties. The color is dark blue, and the rock is 
exceedingly hard and brittle. I have never 
seen any place more favorable for geological 
study, if the student is seeking an acquaint- 
ance with Paleontology. 

The harebell (Campanula rotundefolia), be- 
loved of the poets, loves this place ; and asters 
and other hardy autumnal flowers yet linger 
in the Chasm. Fishing is without much com- 
pensation, and game for the hunter is almost 
exterminated. There are no venomous snakes 
nor beasts of prey. 

The existence of sawmills somewhere near 
on the stream above is sufficiently attested by 
the lath and other waste that plunges down 
with the amber waters, and which collects on 
the rock planes that intervene between the 
cascades. 

Fanny Kemble, sitting on some desirable 
place of contemplation, either in the chasm 
or on the bank above, is said to have given im- 
promptu utterance to these spirited verses to 
the leaping river : 

“ Come down! from where the everlasting hills 

Open their rocky gates to let thee pass, 

Child of a thousand rapid running rills 


And still lakes, wheré the skies their beauty 
glass. 


“* With thy dark eyes, white feet and amber hair, 


Of heaven and earth thou fair and fearful daugh- 
ter, 
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Through thy wide halls, and down thy echoing’ 
stairs, , 
Rejoicing come—thou lovely ‘ Leaping Water" 
‘Shout! till the roads beneath their vaults of eres 
Resound, and shake their pillars on the i 
Fling wide thy glittering fringe of silver sheen 
And toss toward heaven thy clouds of ¢ 
spray. 
“ The sun looks down upon thee with delight, 
And weaves his prism around thee for a belt ; 
And as the wind waves thy thin robes of ligh 
The jewels of thy girdle glow and melt, 


“ Ah! where be they who first with human eyes 
Beheld thy glory, thou triumphant flood; 
And through the forest heard with glad surprige 
Thy waters calling, like the voice of God? 


“Far toward the setting sun, wandering they go, § 
Poor remnant! left from exile and from slang} 
But still their memory, mingling with thy flow, 
Lives in thy name — thou lovely ‘Le 
Water.’”’ 

A noble forest of hemlock, fir, oak, may 
and birch crowns the bank above, and along 
the brow of the river a pathway has } 
made and worn, by which the pilgrim 





has threaded the glen below may return ty os 
the hotel. At suitable places, giving advan. thei 


tageous views of the splendid activities below, 


are placed comfortable seats. _ 

Four stalwart dead hemlocks form th oo 
support of a strong platform with s a 
which overlooks the High Fall. It gives Stat 


view of great grandeur and extraordi T 

beauty, which may be enjoyed to the 
even by the aged and infirm who shrink from 
the difficulfies and perils of the roaring chasm 
below. I claim that quiet and restful cop 
templation of the glorious tumults of the we 
ters is more precious to the true lover of nm 
ture than is a toilsome upward struggle ove 

uncertain and crumbling rock paths ir 
very face, and within the showering spray of 
the cataract. But a good firm alpenstedl ; 

cool head and a sure foot make the up 
scramble only a delight to the greater num 
ber of visitors, and then on their return ; 
find it profitable to rest in these safe, cod) 
laces, and review the chasm from the lofty 
~~ It is good to get vivid and firm im 
pressions of choice spots, and they remain on 
the background of memory in all the dayste 
come, enriching life by so much more of 
esthetic delight. Our Sabbath-day at Trem 
ton Falls was surely a red-letter day. The 
hotel on which we were dependent for crea 
ture comforts is a model of excellence; the 
company there abiding were cultured and 
courteous, such as it is delightful to meet 
even for a brief sojourn. ' 
On the 15th we went to the southward, and} 
reached the city of Scranton in the late after} ; 
1 
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noon. This active, dusty, growing-coai me 
tropolis is an interesting study. Its 


growth in population and in wealth is pie) 
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nal, and has its usual influence on the 
munity. ‘The important and extensive 
sanufactures carried on here, in addition to 
»yast coal industry, gives Scranton a large 
sjlation of foreign laborers, which seems 
congenial to quiet and restful life, giving, 
it does, an element of unrest and of unin- 
ligent ambition not directed, to the. best 


" Byen little children labor in the mines and 
a)-breakers,* coming up to the upper world 
begrimed by contact with the sooty rock 
hon as are their fathers who do the min- 
. I think they are employed in picking 
Wie slate out of the coal—an endless and a 
af task, but a work which must needs be 
done faithfully. Sometimes these infantile 
oilers are caught in the machinery used and 
TH dreadfully injured or killed. The laws of 
Pennsylvania, I think, forbid the employ- 
1 ment in mines of such little children; but 
A} ihe parents desire it, as their wages add some- 
T what to the family stock, and the fathers, as 
} grale, it is said, spend a large proportion of 
‘| their large wages at the cruel drinking-houses. 
|} They have small, unadorned homes, and 
could readily, it would seem, provide such 
comforts as they have but for this costly and 
|} ruinous vice, which our great prayer-founded 
'} State nourishes by her laws. 
The best protection from oppression of the 
children of the Commonwealth would surely 
1 be the overthrow of the liquor traffic. These 
little lads, if they escape the perils of the 
mines and coal-breakers, are soon to be our 
voters, and, untrained by intellectual or right 
moral culture, they are to ordain national 
policies, and must be of more power to make 
or mar the common weal than the wisest and 
rest of the womanhood of Pennsylvania. 
Think of these things, O countrymen and 
brothers ! 

We linger a day with dear friends who 
live on the elevated outskirts of Scranton, 
and then pass, on the I7th, to Lehigh Gap, 
where is another delightful hostelrie, and 
where we find a group of valued friends who, 
are glad to initiate us in all the mysteries of 
ssither summer retreat, conveniently near to 
Philadelphia. The weather has softened 
into delightfully mild autumn temperature, 
and we are glad to linger here, in this deep 
narrow valley, in which the Lehigh river 
finds its way through the Blue Ridge. The 
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*The Scranton Truth says that Mr. C. W. Zeigler, of 
Providence, Pa., has invented a machine which is 
likely to do away with the hand labor ef children in 
Separating the slate from the coalatcollieries. The 
Machines are already in use at several collieries, and 
if their performance is satisfactory they will aid in 


abolishing a most .toilsome and injurious form of 


child labor. 
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nearness of the opposing mountains and their 
steepness make thy 

The geological features are of deep interest, 
as we are on the crest of one of the greatest 
anticlinals in Pennsylvania. 
tems of gently south-dipping rocks turn over 
and descend vertically. Mauch Chunk is 
only a few miles away with its Summit. Coal 
Mine, famous for its 60 feet thick open 
quarry. This region, if I rightly understand, 
gives exposures of the whole Devonian Geo- 
logical era—the era of the introduction and 
development of fishes, or the second day of 
creation. ) 


is a very picturesque place. 


Here two sys- 





LEGAL RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN.* 
The subject of the property of a married 


woman in its relation to the creditors of her 
husband, having claimed the attention of the 


Adult Class of our First-day School, I have 


thought it proper to present the subject: be- 
fore you in detail. 


Though the law of the present day ha 


much more respect for the right of a married 
woman to the exclusive control of her indi- 
vidual estate than had the law of forty years 
ago, yet legislation on this subject has been 
long in reaching its present status, and pos- 
sibly has not yet attained its ripe develop- 


ment. 

In Pennsylvania, prior to April 11, 1848, 
by the act of marriage a woman may be said 
to have made an assignment of herself and 


of all her property to her husband absolutely. 


Her husband became entitled not only to all 
her personal property and to a life estate in 
her houses and lands, but also to whatever 
property she might acquire during their mar- 
riage as the result of her skill and industry. 

Her personal property might have been 
taken in execution and sold for the debt of 
her husband as also might the right of pos- 
session of her houses and lands during the 
lifetime of the husband. 

Except in the execution of a power over 

property held in trust for her, she could 
make no will, and had she made a will while 
unmarried, her subsequent marriage operated 
as a revocation of it. 
These rules were the outgrowth of the old 
common-law principle which had its origin in 
antiquity and which endures to the present 
day, “ that husband and wife are one in law; 
that is, the very being or legal existence of 
the woman is suspended during the marriage, 
or, at least, is incorporated and consolidated 
in that of her husband, under whose wing, 
protection and cover she performs every- 
thing.” 

But on the 11th of April, 1848, our wise 


" * Read at the Teachers’ Meeting of the Darby First- 
day School. 
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men at Harrisburg saw fit to alter this condi- 
tion of the law to a great degree, and by an 
act which might be termed a proclamation of 
emancipation of a married woman’s purse, 
decreed that thenceforth every species of pro- 
perty which might belong to a single woman 
shall contigs the property of such woman as 
fully after her marriage as before, and also, 
that all property which might accrue to a 
married woman during her marriage shall be 
her own separate property and not liable for 
the debts of her husband. By another sec- 
tion of this act she was invested with the 
power to make a will, provided the will be 
executed in the presence of two witnesses, 
neither of whom was her husband. The act, 
however, did not deprive a husband of any 
interest in the estate of his wife vested in 
him by a marriage prior to the passage of 
the act. 

Thus were husbands shorn of a large mea- 
sure of their autocratic rights over the purses 
of their wives in this memorable year in the 
history of women’s progress. 

But the act of 1848 being in derogation of 
the common law, has received a strict inter- 
pretation, and in construing the meaning of 
its phrases, the Judges ‘have not stretched its 
words one jot beyond their literal meaning. 

Though a married woman’s separate estate 
is no longer liable for the debts of her hus- 
band, yet where husband and wife live to- 
gether, the presumption of law is that the 
personal property on the premises belongs to 
the husband. Should the household goods 
actually be the property of the wife, she must 
be prepared to rebut the presumption against 
her by showing clearly either that she was 
the owner of the goods before her marriage 
or that they were purchased by her with her 
separate funds or given to her since her mar- 
riage, else they may be swept from her by 
her husband’s creditors. Hence how import- 
ant it is that married women should preserve 
the means of proving how they came into 
possession of their own household goods. 

Although the act of 1848 was designed to 
protect a married woman’s separate estate 
from attack by her husband’s creditors, yet it 
did not cover her separate earnings during 
marriage, and it required the act of 3d of 
April, 1872, to provide the means whereby 
she might protect her title to the fruits of her 
jndustry during marriage. The latter act 
provides in substance that on presenting her 
petition to the Court of Common Pleas of the 
city or county where she resides, stating her 
intention to claim the benefits of this act, the 
separate earnings of a married woman of the 
State of Pennsylvania shall thereafter accrue 
to such married woman independently of her 
husband or his creditors. But suppose this 
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petition has not been presented, then the 
three following hypothetical cases wil] 
to illustrate the position in which the gw gf 
the present day places the separate earnings 
of a married woman. 3 
Suppose a married woman to be a ph 
cian of professional ability and to have ag. 
quired a lucrative practice, yielding her q' 
good income. This income, being the fruit, 
of her own skill and industry, belongs to the 
husband. He may appropriate it to his oy 
use in the same manner as he could appropri. 
ate all the personal property of his wife prigg J 
to the act of 1848, and as to creditors of the 
























husband, the fruits of her professional repu. § all 
tation are his property. por 
Suppose a wife should embark in busingy 
with borrowed capital alone, but should » | ™ 
prosper in her business that the debt for the}. 
original capital should be paid out of the pr | jst 
fits and a considerable surplus be accump 
lated. This surplus is the property of the W 
husband, as the credit on which she started | tt 
in business is nothing in the eyes of the lay, | Su 
except it be the credit of the husband. in 
But suppose she began business with capi. J, 
tal which had belonged to her before he F 
marriage or had come into her possession | 
since her marriage in such manner as to be | D 
come her legal separate estate, then would she 
alone be entitled to the fruits of her busines, | 1! 





Though her skill and industry, as well as her 
capital, were elements which contributed to 
the growth of her profits, yet her title to the 
capital entitles her in the eyes of the law t 
the fruits which it has borne, just as posser 
sion of ‘the soil gives one the title to the 
crops, no matter who may have tilled it. 


J. T.B, 
Upper Darby, Pa., 9th mo. 1st, 1884. 


















AT MONTREAL.-—EARLIEST VEGETABLE LIFE, 


Near the close of the meetings of the Brit 
ish Association at Montreal, Sir William 
Dawson, the venerable President of the Me 
Gill College, Montreal, presented a valuable 
paper treating of the more ancient land floras 
of the old and new worlds. 

He argued that in the Laurentian period 
vegetable life is probably indicated on both 
sides of the Atlantic by deposits of graphite ” 
found in certain horizons. There is good evi 
dence of the existence of land at the time 
when these graphitic beds were deposited, but 
no direct evidence as yet of land plants. The 
carbon of these beds might have been wh 
from sub-aquatic vegetation, but there i 
no certainty that it may not have been it” 
part of terrestrial origin, and there are per 
haps some arguments in favor of this. Me 
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wlution of the question depends on the pos- 


] ible discovery of unaltered Laurentian sedi- 


After discussing the ancient land 
of the Silurian, Devonian and other 
_ Sir William Dawson predicted great 


ts. 


veries in unravelling the affinities of the 
wal formation plants. Among the other papers 
read at this section was one by Edward Weth- 
ered on the structure of English and Ameri- 


ean coals, his conclusions indicating a common 


origin. Canadian geologists have distin- 
ished themselves in the proceedings of this 


‘getion, mathematical and physical, having 


read a series of learned papers and discussed 
all questions with intelligence and original 


power. 


70 0. W. H. ON HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. 


James Russell Lowell, United States min- 
ister in England sends his friend Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes this» playful and loving 
tribute on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 
Such cordial and hearty words of praise com- 
ing over the seas from such a friend and 
critic as Lowell, must have been truly precious 
to the recipient. 

Dear Wendell, who need count the years 

Since first your genius made me thrill, 


If what then moved to smiles or tears, 
Or both contending, move me still? 


What has the Calendar to do 


With poets? What Time’s fruitless tooth 
With gay immortals such as you 
Whose years but emphasize your youth? 


One air gave both their lease of breath ; 
The same paths lured our — feet ; 

One earth will hold us safein death, 
With dust of saints and scholars sweet. 


Our legends from one source were drawn, 
I scarce distinguish yours from mine, 

And don’t we make the Gentiles yawn 
With “ You remembers?”’ o’er our wine! 


If I, with too senescent air, 
Invade your elder memory’s pale, 
You snub me with a pitying ‘‘ Where 
Were you in the September Gale ?”’ 


Both stared entranced at Lafayette, 
Saw Jackson dubbed with LL.D. 

What Cambridge saw not strikes us yet 
As scarcely worth one’s while to see. 


Ten years my senior, when my name 
In Harvard’s entrance-book was writ, 
Her halls still echoed with the fame 
Of you, her poet and her wit. 


Tis fifty years from then to now; 

But a last leaf renews its green, 
Though, for the laurels on your brow 

(So thick they crowd), ’tis hardly seen. 


The oriole’s fledgelings fifty times 
Have flown from our familiar elms ; 

As many poets with their rhymes 
Oblivion’s darkling dust o’erwhelms 
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Where no harsh critic’s lash can reach, 
And still your winged brood sing on 
To all who love our English speech. 


Nay, let the foolish records be 

That make believe you’re seventy-five : 
You’re the old Wendell still to me— 

And that’s the youngest man alive. 


The gray-blue eyes, I see them still, 

The gallant front with brown o’erhung, 
The shape alert, the wit at will, 

The phrase that stuck but never stung. 


You keep your youth as yon Scotch firs, 
Whose gaunt line my horizon hems, 
Though twilight all the lowlands blurs, 

Hold sunset in their ruddy stems. 


You with the elders? Yes, ’tis true, 
But in no sadly literal sense,— 

With elders and coevals, too, 
Whose verb admits no preterite tense. 


Master alike in speech and son 
Of fame’s great antiseptic style, 
You with the classic few belong 
Who tempered wisdom’ with a smile. 


Outlive us all! Who else like you 
Could sift the seedcorn from our chaff, 

And make us with the pen we knew 
Deathless at least in epitaph ? 


My God, I thank thee who hast made 
The earth so bright, 

So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light; 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right! 


I thank thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain ; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours ; 
Tlfat thorns remain: 

So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain. 


— Adelaide A. Procter. 


What matter though we seek with pain 
The garden of the gods in vain, 

If lured thereby we climb to greet 
Some wayside blossom Eden-sweet? 


—J. G. Whittier. 


THE duty of doing, not great things, but 
what we can, is the very top and sum of 
human obligation. One can’t get beyond it: 


one ought not to stop this side of it. It means 
the doing of everything you can, and chiefly 
it means the doing of things that issue out of 
the heart toward God and man. It means 
the setting aside of the self, and laying out 
one’s best energies in unselfish, not to be re- 
quited, service. It means not merely occu- 
pation, industry, attainment, but noble indus- 
try, occupation, attainment; not merely busy 
hands, but busy affections, sympathies, pur- 
poses, You cannot sum its almost limitless 
| significance.—J. F. W. Ware. 
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HANS MAKART, the celebrated painter of 
“‘The Entry of Charles V into Antwerp,’’ 
died in Vienna on the 3d inst., after a painful 
illness of two weeks’ duration. 


WoMEN are to be admitted to lectures in 
University College, in Toronto, and the con- 
cession is regarded as a great victory for the 
friends in Canada of the higher education of 
wonen. 


THERE is said to be a growing sentiment in 
Virginia in favor of higher siomiien. The 
colleges of the State are well equipped, and 
are rapidly increasing the number of their 
students. 


. THE Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

has this autumn the largest freshman class in 
its history. It will number nearly three 
hundred. Sixty-three belong to the Lowell 
School of Design. 


THE average attendance of pupils at Indian 
schools during the last fiscal year was 3,919 at 
boarding, and 1,759 at day schools, a total at- 
tendance of 5,678. There are 40,000 Indian 
children old enough to attend school. 


AUSTRIA is going into electric railways on 
a liberal scale, an extensive system of com- 
munication being planned, the cost of which 
will be several millions of florins. The pro- 
jected system is expected to revolutionize 
street travel in the chief Austrian cities. 


THE Postmaster of New York is informed 
from San Francisco that the mails from Yoko- 
hama, of September 14, Hong Kong, Septem- 
ber 5, and Shanghai, September 2, are due in 
New York for first carriers’ delivery on Wed- 
nesday, October 8. 


THE total eclipse of the moon Was success- 
fully observed in London on the 4th inst. It 
was total in Europe, Asia, Africa and the At- 
lantic Ocean. -In London it began at 9.33 P. 
M. and passed off at 1.16 A.M. The eclipse 
was only partial in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia. The moon here rose eclipsed 
and the observation passed off about 7 o’clock. 


THE water power of the Falls of Niagara is 
being utilized in Buffalo, twenty-two miles 
distant from the great cataract. For the last 
ten days, says the Buffalo Commercial, the 
electricity by which all the telephones in this 
city have been run after dark has been gene- 
rated at Niagara Falls by water power and the 
ae current transmitted over a telephone 

re. 


THE Committee on Revision of Studies, of 
the Board of Education, have decided to re- 
commend to the Board the introduction of 
lessons in plain sewing in two of the schools 
for girls, the George G. Meade and the George 
W. Nebinger Schools. It is said the plan has 
been successfully tried in other cities, and for 
a year or two past sewing has been taught at 
the Girls’ Normal School. 


THERE has been dug up af Echo, Umatilla 
county, Oregon, a fossil fish, which is one of 
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the most beautiful things of the kind 
able. Ona piece of cream-colored stoneap 
the image of a fish, six inches in len 
sembling a trout, in black, flinty-lookingg 
more perfect than it could be painted, | 
fine bones in the fins and tail in each 
od defined—even the small scales cy 
plainly seen. The backbone is in relief? 
every vertebra can be easily counted. 


A LARGE number of art exhibitions 
nounced for the present fall in different} 
of the country, indicating a marked ady 
in attention. to art through the coun 
large. Among the most important of 
may be noted the Southern Exhibi 
Louisville, Ky., August 16 to October 25% 
Industrial Exhibition, at Cincinnati, Se 
ber 3 to October 4; the Inter-State Indus 
Exhibition, at Chicago, September 8 to 
ber 18; the Exposition and Music Hall) 
sociation, at St. Louis, September 3 to O¢ 
18; the New England Institute, at Bog 
September 3 to November 4; the Internati 
Exposition, at Milwaukee, September | 
October 11; the North Carolina’ State Ex} 
tion, October 1 to November 28; Pennsy/ 
Academy of the Fine Arts, at Philadelj 
October 30 to December 11; the Autumn? 
hibition of the National Academy of De 
at New York, November 3 to Novemb 
the Philadelphia Society of Artists, Nove 
17 to December 18; the World’s Ind 
Exposition, at New Orleans, December 
May 31; the Illinois Art Association, 
Chicago, in December ; the Winter Loan; 
hibition of the Metropolitan Museum, in 
York, November to April. 


NOTICES. 


A Conference on Temperance will be hell 
Friends’ Meeting house, Bart, on Firs 
the 12th inst., at2} P.M. Henry T. Ch 
expected to address the meeting. 

All are invited. 


A Conference on Temperance, under 


care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Commi 
will be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Hay 
ford, Pa., on First-day, the 19th instant, 

P.M. All are invited. 


The Tenth ‘Annual Meeting of the Penn 
vania Woman’s Christian Temperance U 
will be held in Harrisburg, October 15th, 1 
and 17th. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston ; J. E 
Foster, of Iowa; and Mary Lowe Dickso 
New York; and other well-known spe 
will be present. 

The special line of work of this organi 
for the coming year, is to secure a law req 
ing the ‘‘ Effects of Stimulants and Naree 
Upon the Human System,’’ to be taught 
schools under State control. 


Abington First-day School Union willd 


held at Horsham Meeting-house, on Seven 
day, the 18th of 10th mo., at 10 o’clock. 

Yarriages will meet the 8.30 train from 
and Berk streets, at Hatboro. 


J. Q. ATKINSON, 
ANNA MOORE, 
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